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yen is the 
price of 
Pepper, 

Softbank's humanoid robot that went 

‘on sale on June 20th. It was originally 


created by the French company 
Aldebaran and was bought by the 
Japanese in 2012. The robot weighs 28 
kilos, measures 1.20 metres high, and 
is sure to be a success. 
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IN THE EYE OF ERIC RECHSTEINER 


Shibuya ward, Tokyo. 


Ci Recstener 


Sanja Matsuri in the Asakusa district (see pages 10-12) might be one of the capital's biggest festivals. 
However, other districts also have their own celebrations, such as the Hikawa Matsuri in the Shibuya 
district. Iis less impressive, but it still illustrates the population's enthusiasm for these moments of col- 


lective happiness. 


TOURISM Open 
mindedness 


Usually people with tattoos aren't 
allowed to enter public baths if their 
ink is visible. Nevertheless, Japanese 
authorities would like to attract 
more foreign tourists, and they often 
happen to have tattoos. 

The National Tourism Agency has 
launched an enquiry to determine 
whether to lift the ban, which is not 


always enforced nowadays anyway. 


controversy Whales, 
be afraid 


Japan intends to pursue its 
controversial whale hunting 
programme despite the International 
Whaling Commission not having 
decided whether or not this 
programme is "scientific". The 
Japanese plan to catch 3,996 minke 
whales in Antarctica over the next 12 
years. Japan did not undertake any 
whaling in 2014 -15. 
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Whatever the season or the region 
there is always a traditional festival 
to go to. Here is a short guided tour. 


ou can’t imagine visiting Japan 
without experiencing a matsuri, one 
of those frequent traditional festivals 


that punctuate Japanese life throughout the 
year. Don't imagine that you'll only find them 
in hidden corners; matsuri take place all over 
the archipelago, from the smallest village to the 


capital city. They are part of the Japanese soul, 


and no-one misses an opportunity to arrange 
or go to onc. 

Most matsuri are connected to a particular date 
in the religious calendar. Rice transplanting in 
springis celebrated on Oshima Island, Ehime 


Prefecture, with a sumo fight that takes pl 


between a wrestler and a man dressed as a local 


deity after a Shinto monk has blessed the rice 


fields. In summer many festivals are related to 


rituals warding against epidemics and natural 


disasters, or asking the gods to protect fisher 


men and ensure they have large catches 


In autumn matsuri are organized to thank the 
gods for good harvests and in winter these cele- 


brations bring people 


Matsuri together and invigorate 
pepe community life. On 
Сер "he "8 Ова Peninsula in 


the northwest of the 


native land. 


country December the 


31st marks the Festival of Monsters, who visit. 


the children to tell them to behave and obey 
their parents 

You may think that we have, or used to have, 
similar events in Europe. Harvest festivals, for 
example, are commonplace, but they are far less 


atsuri are 


widespread than in Japan, where r 
still very much alive. 
These events are far more than just religious 
celebrations. They are intimately related to the 
locality and its history, with which Japanese 
people maintain a unique relationship. Matsuri 
perpetuate the idea of "kokyo" (lit: native land), 
that s still strong even in the big cities and, far- 
thermore, festivals are synonymous with Japan. 
Contrary to popular belief the Japanese love to 
have fun and matsuri are a favourite way of 
doing so. 
The carnival atmosphere that rules these festi- 
vals, with yakisoba (stir fried noodles) and 
takoyaki (octopus fritters) stands and other 
dishes to eat on the go, is a reminder that it's 
all about a universally simple and popular way 
to get together. This is what we want to share 
with you in this issue. 

ODAIRA NAMIHEI 
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Boo: 


An Empire of Festivals 


A selection of the most interesting matsuri 
across the archipelago 


/ 
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Je Yuki Matsuri 


Соя 


JA Akita Kanto Matsuri 


Namahage Matsuri 


FOCUS 


Yuki Matsuri 
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Sth to 11th February 


Hokkaido 
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Аото! 
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Boc: 


Tokvo Even the yakuza are here... 


The matsuri is a communal event 
which unites all Japanese, whatever 
their origin. 


district Watanabe Takeshi is preparing for 
the Sanja Matsuri, the three-temple cele 
bration. He has tied a scarf around his ned 
and over his white clothes he has put on a tra 
ditional happi jacket, which represents his street. 


| n his office in the heart of the old Asakusa 


"Those who havi 


a happi ca 


help carry a mi 


Each district is represented in the procession. 
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koshi, a portable shrine. It's the custom!" he 
says as he proudly shows off his name sewn 
onto the collar. Mr. Watanabe is a yakuza, but 
that doesn't stop him from celebrating one of 
the biggest Shinto festivals in the country — 
just like a million other Japanese — in honour. 
of the Buddhist deity Каппоп. "Yakuza have 
been taking part in the Sanja Matsuri for five 


centuries, and even if some would prefer that 


we didn't we will always be here!” he laughs. 


He is one of the deputy members of the Su- 


miyoshi-kai, the second largest organized crime 
syndicate in Japan, which officially numbers 
22. The Japanese mafia, with approximately 
80,000 members, benefits from a quasi-official 


status, as demonstrated in the many films and 
manga dedicated to them. Ne 
need to remain hidden and their presence isn't 


ertheless, yakuza 


tolerated — except during the matsuri. 


“In the Shinto tradition, the matsuri is a "hai 


ceremonial) day, as opposed one that is "ke 


(mundane). Hare are special moments in life 


when one can draw attention to oneself and 
come out of the shadows" explains Miyata Ju 
nichi, who isa member of a mikoshi asso. 
Carrying the mikoshi has always been an occasion 
for yakuza and katagi (the underworld term 


tion, 


fora regular non-yakuza person) alike to come 
together. Just like those fairground entertainers 
and troubadours who enlivened European vil- 
lages, the origin of the yakuza were tekiya — 


street pedlars answerable to an oyabun (godfa- 


ther), who organized the festivities and gradually 


took control over the violent actions of the un- 


derworld. This world is wonderfully described 
by Philippe Pons in his book Miséres et crimes 
au Japon (pub. Gallimard, not available in En- 
glish). "Three kinds of people carry the mikoshi: 
people from the shrine, ordinary people and 
yakuza. They all come together as an entity, all 
with the same powerful idea: to honour the re 


presented deity” says Mr Miy 


a 
To illustrate this, a mikoshi carried by both men 
and women crosses the street followed by a little 
Shinto 
priest shaking a branch of sacred pine to bless 
the neighbourhood, the divine palanquin swings 
Dissa! Оң»: 
before stopping outside the office of the Watanabe 


band of drums and flutes, Guided by a 


up and down to the cries of 


clan. “It's a traditional welcom 


Some shops, 
restaurants and businesses offer drinks and snacks 


to those who are 


rryingthe mikoshi asa symbol 
of prosperity" explains Mr Watanabe. For the 
past three days the office front has been trans- 


formed into an open air-cafe where children run 
around collecting sweets and people meet to 
chat in the spirit of matsuri, “It’s not about 
bribery 


darity” says one of the Yamasawa Hitoshi clan 


it’s to maintain social balance and soli- 


members. His body is covered with traditional 


tattoos, called irezi nd he is dressed in just a 


simple loincloth known asa fundoshi, but nobody 
is shocked. "When using all your strength to 


carry the 
saysa man in the procession, feeling the impressive 
bulge on his right shoulder. Adachi Ken is around 
fifty years old and has been carrying the mikoshi 


oshi, you need to feel comfortable! 
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since the age of five, so he is justly proud of his 


bump. "Those who h 


a bump are those who 
have carried the mikoshi most devotedly” he 
says. Mr Adachi isa tobi, a type of builder, who 
participates in the Sanja Matsuri once a year by 
assembling the mikoshi. The tobi, who wear 
fundoshi and whose bodies are covered with 


tattoos, are not part ofa yakuza clan but form a 


class apart in Japan's very hierarchical society. 


“Irezumi is an ancient art in the same way as Ја. 


panese etching" says Mr Adachi, though tattoos 
have become synonymous with criminality and 
are banned in public places such as baths and 


sports clubs. Only the matsuri allow the display 


of these indelible signs of non-conformism, but 
even at the very popular Sanja Matsuri yakuza 
tend to be discrete and not draw attention to 
themselves. “At one time yakuza would climb 
upon mikoshi and would show off their tattoos. 

atmosphere at the Sanja 
se of the new laws nobody is 


It cre: 


allowed to climb up on them now. The pretext 
is thar it is dangerous, but the real reason is be- 
cause the police want to catch the yakuza” says 
Yamasawa Hitoshi, for whom the new rules 
clearly 
2006 a mikoshi was damages 
year three people who climbed up onto the 


go against the spirit of the festival. In 


and the following 
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During the matsuri men display their tattoos despite the police ban — 


tradition is more powerful. 


Sanja shrine were arrested. The police intervened 
with loud-hailers, accused those celebrating of 
“sullying the Jap: 
to stop all celebrations in the district. Following 


езе tradition” and threatened 


these arrests the police released a statement to 
Asahi Shimbun that they were starting a new 
enquiry and accused the yakuza of doing 
during the matsuri: hiring out happi jackets at 
extortionate prices (20,000 yen in order to carry 


the mikoshi) and accepting bribes from people 
to climb onto the mikoshi (100,000 yen). 
The accusations gave rise со a passionate debate 


on the internet: should yakuza be banned from 


the matsuri or not? According to some the 


koshi symbolizes a divine being and should not 


ngster. 
Others argued that the tradition never banned 
people from climbing onto the mikoshi — ifa 
mikoshi were to be damaged it was because ir 
was too fragile. Mr Watanabe is of the opinion 
that this de 
the matsuri and the 


e reveals that the ties between 


kuza are an open secret. 
"The relationship is as ancient as that between 
the police and the underworld” he jokes. He 
has just welcomed two police officers who are 
patrolling the area into his office. “I's just a 
routine visit to remind you of the rules. No 
fighting and no tattoos on display” says one of 


them, drinking from a traditional cup of sake. 
In the blue light of evening the Watanabe clan 
converges near the departure point of the large 


mikoshi from the Asakusa shrine. Hundreds of 
men are sitting on the ground, relaxed and wai 
ting, with tattoos partially 
their happi. The police have formed tight rows 
along the avenues and repeatedly call for calm 


through their loud hailers. All of a sudden a 


sible from behind 


man jumps up and runs towards the mikoshi 
Yakuza from opposing clans grab hold of each 
other, let go, then grasp hold of each other 


again, in turn pulling menacing or scornful 
faces. It's hard to know whether this is account 
settling or just theatre, but the scared bystanders 
stick close to che va 
The lucky ones — men and women who have 
managed to get away — are approaching the 
sacred shrine, now already at some distance and 
floating away like a boat on a human tide. Sur 
facing from the crowd, Mr Watanabe wipes 
the sweat from his face. He has been carrying 
the mikoshi and he stops for 
serving his henchmen whose loud swearing adds 
atmosphere to the procession. “We can’t disap- 
pear, we're part of Japanese cultu 
while posing for a picture with a Shinto priest. 
Aussa DESCOTES-TOYOSAKI 


lls, so as not to be crushed. 


minutes, ob- 


he 


FOCUS 


kuvano Celebrating paintbrushes 


The spirit of the paintbrush is celebrated 
annually just twenty kilometres from 
Hiroshima. 


n the soft morning drizzle a dozen men and 

E men line up before an altar-like mound of 
stones where a small fire crackles and hisses. 

Each person in turn throws a handful of old 

brushes into the blaze. Collective rubbish disposal? 

No ~ this is ritual cremation. 

“Ies to honour the souls of the brushes, for the 

work they’ 

Used brushes from all over Japan are brought 

s. The Brush Pyre is a key 


Matsuri, or "Brush Festi 


e done" a man explains. 


here to end their di 


inthe 


in Kumano, a mountain town 20km east of Hi. 
roshima. It’s held on September the 23rd — the 
national holid: 


when the souls of the dead are believed to revisit 


autumn equinox — 


their earthly homes. 


To those of us caught up 


the lemming-like 


where we rarely take time to 


rush of modern li 


show gratitude to people around us, much less to 


inanimate objects, the Kumano townsfolk's reve- 
rential respect for a humble brush may seem 
quaint, However, in a country where gods are be- 
and rivers, it is not 


lieved to dwell in rocks, trees 


so surprising that the spirit of the brush is such a 


palpable force in Kumano. After all, the town is 


almost entirely dependent on its calligraphy brush 
industry, Alongside the Brush Pyre stands the Fu 
dezuka stone tablet, Kumano's most iconic mo- 
nument, commemorating the town's first brush 
makers, The words carved into the stone read: "A 
brush dances to the wind of the heart”. 

Ku 
town has become a brand synonymous 
brushes. Of Kumano's 27,000 inha. 
500 are fude-shi, or brush-making crafts- 
he town turns out a staggering 15 million 
brushes year — 80% of Japan's total production. 
The government h; 
brush industry asa Traditional Industrial Art. 
When Japan won the Women's Football World 
Cup 
presented the team members with a set of Kumano 


ano is one of those rare instances where a 


am 


with qual 


bitants, 


men. 


even recognized Kumano's 


2011, then Prime Minister Naoto Kan 


abinet 


make-up brushes. Chief 
Edano said the brushes "showcase Japan's traditional 
craftsmanship and global brand power". 

So how did ic all sta 
"It began about 175 years ago, towards the end of 
the Edo era (1603-1867) explains Shin Takemori, 
president of Chikuhodo Led, founded in 1952 
and one of Kumano’s 80 family-run brush-making 


retary Yukio 


companies, 


“This is a mountainous area, with little flat land 


for farming, so it was hard to survive in winter. 


To make ends meet, many men used to go off to. 
Nara Prefecture to work in forestry. Theyd buy 
calligraphy brushes there and re 
turning to Kumano" 

Around 1840 some enterprising farmers decided 
to learn how to make the brushes themselves 


ЇЇ them on re- 


They combined different brush-making techniques 
they d learned on their travels, and developed the 
unique Kumano method. 

In 1877 the introduction of compulsory education, 


No fewer than 10,000 paintbrushes are suspended across the city for Fude no Matsuri. 


including calligraphy, triggered a surge in demand 
for calligraphy brushes. As sales soared the reputation 
of Kumano’s distinctive brushes began to spread. 
A brand was born 

In more recent times, faced with declining demand 
for calligraphy brushes, Chikuhodo and many 
other Kumano companies have turned to producing 
high-end make-up brushes, while still using the 
traditional artisanal technique. Thanks to this 
adaptability Kumano's brush industry has survived 
and thrived, producing brushes for cosmetics, 
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VFOCUS 


paintingand even medical purposes. Today Kumano 
brushes are exported all over the world and are 
used by people from all walks off, from Japanese 
schoolchildren to European artists and American 
fashion models. Mr Takemoris Chikuhodo com- 
pany now employs over 100 workers. 

But what makes Kumano brushes so speci 
"Touch them and see!” Takemori says. He's right: 
they're so silky soft it's like brushing your cheeks 
with rose petals. “Even today, Kumano brushes 
are all handmade” he adds with pride. “That's the 
secret of their softness", 

You can witness this time-honoured technique 
at Kumano's Fude-no-sato Kobo Brush Museum, 


where local craftsmen are in residence to give 
demonstrations, The museum also houses the 
world's largest calligraphy brush — a massive 
3.7 metres long and weighing 400 kilos — su 
pended from the ceiling, While there, take 
break at the museum's excellent restaurant and 
sample some traditional dishes, like green-tea 
soba, tempura and local Inland Sea speci 


anago meshi (conger eel and rice). 
Kumano brushes are one of Hiroshima's most 
sought-after souvenirs, so don't leave without 


visiting the museum shop. The 
name on the brush of your choice. Or how about 
а "birth fude" — a special brush for your baby's 
hair? They'll even make you a souvenir brush 
FROM your baby's first hair. As th 
verb says: A brush that writes beautiful letters will 
make for a bright child, You can also try your 


Л! engrave your 


hand at making your own brush. 

Outside the museum the early morning rain 
has stopped by noon — just as NHK TV pre 
dicted with its usual accuracy. The mountain 
air is alive with the smoky tang of yakisoba 
noodles, octopus dumplings and skewered squid 
sizzling on grills at colourful yatai (food stalls). 
At other stalls local companies sell their brushes 
at knockdown prices. 
Food aside, the festival is a vibrant celebration de- 
ed to the Spirit of the Brush and all things 
phic. Thousands of visitors from all over 


Japan cometo enjoy exhibitions, calligraphy writing 
contests and demonstrations of sumi-e (traditional 
ink drawing). It's quite uncanny to watch an 
expert's hand conjure a perfect bamboo grove 
with just a few magical strokes — brush and ink 
seeming to act with a life of their own. As the ins- 


cription says, the brush really does dance to the 
wind ofthe heart. 

Ifyou prefer something more hands-on, a host of 
young volunteers are standing by to help young 
and old alike learn some basic calligraphy strokes, 
practise alittle sumi-e, or design their own postcards 
with Japanese stone-paint. 

The heart of the festival is the 10th century Saka- 
kiyama Shrine. Like many old shrines it lies at the 
top of a steep hill. There are ninety-nine steps to 
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During this Festival of Brushes, lovers of paintbrushes will find all they desire at knock-down prices. 


the top, up the path known as Brush Avenue, 
which is festooned with 10,000 brushes — some 
pencil-thin, othersas bigas brooms — all hanging 
down around head-height, “so everyone can touch 
them" as Takemori says. 


At the bottom ofthe steps clusters of brilliant red 
spider lilies bob about, “fluttering and dancing in 


the breeze”, as the poet Wordsworth put it. They 
only bloom around late September, hence they 
are given the name higan bana (equinox lowers). 
At the top, alongside the shrine, a magnificent 
gnarled cedar towers over the torii gate, looking as. 
though it's been there longer than the shrine itself 
Blue tarpaulins stretch out on the ground around 
the shrine, displaying all manner of antique goods 
and old curiosities for sale. Mr Takemori explains 
that “years ago there were virtually no shops in 
small towns like Kumano, so the stalls and flea 
markets which sprang up at festival time provided 
people with a rare opportunity to sec and buy 
new things". 

The festival's high spot isa calligraphy demons- 
tration by a master calligrapher on the broad 
esplanade below the shrine. Like a Japanese 
Jackson Pollock the master paces barefoot 
around his "canvas" — a large vinyl sheet spread 


on the ground — in a balletic whirl, wielding a 


heavy brush longer than his arm while an 


assistant stands by with an ink-pot as big as a 
barrel. In great graceful stro 
poses his message. Each year the task falls to a 
different master and their message is eagerly 
awaited by the onlookers, One year it w 


s the master com- 


pically enigmatic haiku from legenda 
poet Matsuo Basho: "This road, no one is going, 
autumn evening’. Another year, a message of 
h the victims of the Fukushima 


solidarity w 
earthquake and in yet another a simple prayer 
of gratitude to the Fude no Kokoro (Spirit of 
the Brush). Once it is finished the message is 
then hung up for all co view. 
Asthe master bows to the crowd and the applause 
fades, an explosion of fireworks heralds the arrival 
of a boisterous procession led by a brightly-de- 
corated bamboo boat. Inside is the kami, or spirit 
of the local deity. Men in colourful happi coats 
chant as they haul it up Brush Avenue — all ni- 
nety-nine steps — back to the shrine. There the 
kami will rest until the next autumn equinox, 
when Kumano will once more fall under the 
Spirit of the Brush, 

Steve JoHN POWELL 
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GUNMA Ancestral tradition under threat 


The combination of an ageing population 
4 a rural exodus is threatening the 
existence of matsuri in the provinces. 


A 


- a special costume worn at matsur 


s summer approaches Iwai Toshio 
gets our his blue vest decorated with 
traditional patterns from his cupboard 


and gives 
it a good shake. A private but happy moment 
for this 75 year old farmer, it is the first step in 
preparing for the Hitoboshi festival. This is an 
event that officially marks the start of summer 
for the inhabitants of Nanmoku, a small village 
nestling in the mounta n of Gunma Pre 
fecture, north of Tokyo. 

in August, duri 


Every ye: 


g the warm nights, 


the villagers and tourists congregate by a riv 


and watch a pyrotechnic firework show, the 
highlight of this matsuri. Two or three men 
standing oi 
with all che 


of the night, tracing two to three metre wide 


a bridge spin lighted bundles of hay 


might. The fire pierces the darkness 


circles of light in the air. This show is then fol. 
lowed by a parade, accompanied by the bear 
of drums and the sound of flutes, that wends its 
way up to a temple, the spiritual centre of Nan 
moku. Yet this tradition, whose origins date 
back to the 16th century, is under threat as the 
population of Ohinata, che district chat organizes 
this event, has been steadily decreasing for 
decades, "Young people have left the village and 
gradually Nanmoku is emptying, It's very difficult 
to keep up this tradition” Mr Iwai, the person 
in charge of organizing the festival, tells us. "le's 
one of the last community activities of its kind 
that still takes place in this district. We had to 
give up other events because of the lack of 
people, but this one, we can't let this one fail" 
he adds. 

‘The ageing population and the depopulation of 
rural areas are cancers gnawing away at the Land 
of the Rising Sun, and the trend is hitting this 
little village hard. Неге more than 55% of the 
population is over 64 years old, a level that 
means Nanmoku is the oldest town in Japan. In 
the absence of new blood the locals are having a 
hard time continuing their matsuri. Those who 
used to impress the tourists with their perfor- 
mance on the bridge no longer have the strength 
to take part. "We are proud of this matsuri, it's 
listed as a cultural heritage for the prefecture. 
I'm determined to keep it going for as long as 
possible” insists Iwai Toshio in the accent typical 
of this mountain region. 

Shiraishi Atsushi, a member of the Nanmoku 
Chamber of Commerce responsible for the plan- 


In some regions many festivals are disappearing due to a lack of people able to organize them. 


ning of other village matsuri, is pessimistic about 


the future of this tradition. "The situation is 


very difficult. We fear it will disappear” he 
explains simply. “Also, the population here is 


decreasing year by ye 


There are few steps we 
can take to prevent it’ he continues. He's resigned 
to the fact that depopulation is a reality, and it's 
a reminder that N 
genkai-shuraku (chr 


amoku is categorized as a 


tened locality) a sociological 
term describing communities where the popu- 
lation over 64 reaches the 5096 threshold. This 
statistical euphemism means that this town of 


over 2,000 people cannot ensure the basic needs 
of its inhabitants, such as weddings, funerals 
and education. The figures don’t lie, and in the 
space of forty years the population of Nanmoku 
has decreased by a factor of four. 

This village's predicament is only the tip of the 
iceberg, In 2011 the Ministry of Internal Affairs 
published shocking figures: nationally 
10,000 towns were listed as genkai-shuraku. It 


iore than. 


wasestimated that 2,300 would disappear sooner 


or late: 


and a hundred have already been wiped 
off the map since 2007. Needless to say, when a 
community dies so do its culture and traditions, 
including its matsuri. The lack of reliable 
statistics means no-one knows how many of 
these festivals have already disappeared 

In the light of these alarming facts the ministry 
has promised measures to counteract the effects 
of an ageing population in order to safeguard 
rural traditions. 

The government vill support projects aiming 
to revitalize the worst affected regions to the 


tune of £2.5 million per year. However, “this fi 


nancial aid will not be enough to stem the di- 


sappearance of matsuri" reckons Nakane Hiroshi, 
a researcher for Japan Tourism Marketing, a 
think tank dealing with tourism. Why? Because. 
in the bigger cities 


where most of the population is concentrated. 


the root of the problem lie 


Young people simply do not return home once 
they ve moved to a city like Tokyo to work or 
study. This is a national phenomenon that's 
been evident for over half a century. “I's the 


flip side of economic growth" is Nakan 


s ana- 
lysis 

If we want local matsuri to survive this situation. 
it would require reviewing the whole structure 
of Japan's society and applying practical measures 
against population ageing and depopulation. It 
is obvious that the influx of people into the 
larger cities needs to be reversed. This is where 
Mr Nakane sees a role for matsuri, “If we manage 
to restore the status of the provinces with the 
help of matsuri, we could encourage young 


people to settle in rural area 


This is clearly easier said than done and, far 
from that being the case, cities like Tokyo, 
agoya and Osaka continue to absorb people 
from other regions in large numbers. In 2013 


the number of people moving to the capital 
ceeded the number of people leaving Tokyo by 
70,000. This has been a firmly entrenched trend 
for twenty years and does not augur well for the 
future of regional matsuri, though they are part 
of an ancestral tradition. 


ex 


VAGISHITA YUTA 
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EXCLUSIVE The Bawdies are coming 


The Tokyo-based band is about to make 
its first attempt to win over European 
audiences. 


арап has a pretty good rock and R&B re- 
vivalist scene, but few bands have been as 
essful as The Bawdies. The stylish 


our- pic 
(bass/vocals), 
tar/vocals), Yoshihiko “Jim” Kimura (guitar/vo: 
als) and Masahiko “Marcy” Yamaguchi 


(drums/vocals) — have made scores of fans 


‘unayama (gui- 


with their infectious brand of rock and roll 
We met them at the Victor JVC (their record 
label) office in Shibuya before they left for their 
first European tour 


I know you guys have known each other for a 
long time now. Can you tell us how you met ? 
Roy: Yes, Jir 
other since first grade. We attended the sa 


Áarcy and I have known each 


ne 


school for 12 years, so you could say we have 


grown up together and are, in a sense, like bro- 


thers. During all those years we even pla 


basketball together, and I believe this experience 
made our friendship even stronger. Taxman 


joined the gang only later, as we met him in 


high school. 


How were those early years together? 

Roy: We were always playing basketball. We 
liked music too, of course, especially bands like 
NOFX and Green Day, or Hi-Standard from 
l, 


and in junior high school we even began to play 


Japan. We used to go to the Fuji Rock Fes 


around with guitars, but we weren't really into 


it yet. Some of our friends, for example, formed 
their own bands, but for us it was basketball all 
the time 


When did music become your main passion? 
Roy : When we finished high school we gave up 
basketball as well, but we kept looking for some- 
thing through into which we could channel our 
energy. Then, one day, Jim and I were in a record 
shop when we happened to hear a song by The 
Sonics, an American garage band from the “60s 
we had never heard before, and it just blew us 
away. The idea that 50 years ago, way before 
punk came about, there were bands playing such 


violent, intense, wild music was beyond our ima- 


Е 


ation. We were instantly addict 


And decided to form a band right away? 


Roy: Well, actually, our first reaction was to 


spread the word about this music. We were sure 


that many other young kids like us, especially in 
Japan, would be shocked to hear these songs. 


The problem was we knew nothing about the 


Sonics. As faras we knew the band had probably 


form our own band and let people know about 


this music ourselves. 


So you were in college at the time? 

Roy: Yes, The Bawdies were officially born in 
2004, but before that we spent three years re 
h 
our "sakoku jidai" (isolation period). For three 


sing and honing our skills. I call chat time 


years we never played live. We spent all the time 
listening to ‘50s and ‘60s rock music (Chuck 
Berry, Little Richard, etc.) and playing all the 
time, the same way the Beatles and Rolling 
Stones had done. More than playing simple 
cover versions we wanted to reach a stage where 
we could reproduce those songs perfectly. At 
that time we didn't even think about turning 


pro and e 


ning money. We were just obsessed 
with listening to and playing this music 


In Japan there is a substantial revivalist rock 
scene. How do The Bawdies differ from such 
bands as The Birthday and The Predators? 

Roy: Most of the Japanese bands have b. 
fluenced by the British mods and othei 


nin- 


such 
white rock groups. In our case, though, we mostly 
liked black music (soul, R&B) and black rock 
musicians like Chuck Berry. Even now there are 
only a few local bands that are into these artists, 


but when we started we were the only ones. 


I find your vocal style perfect for the kind of 
music you guys play. Has your voice always 
been like that? 


Roy: No, not really (laughs). As you can see, 
when I talk, like now, my voice is pretty different 
from the way it sounds on record. I think kids 


around the world like to imitate their favourite 


n hear it e 


singers. You time someone 
sings in a karaoke. In my case I happened to like 
Ray Charles and Otis Reading, and during the 


isolation у 


rs” I strove to sing like chem, day 


in and day our, until I developed the kind of 


vocal style you can hear on CD or in concert, 


In all the bands that feature two guitars the 
isa particular interplay going on between the 
guitarists. Is it the same with Jim and Tax- 
man? 

Taxman: We don’t have fixed roles. It depends 
on each song, Sometimes I play the lead, some- 
times Jim does it. In any case our goal is to come 
up each time with the best arrangement and the 


best musical solution. 


How would you describe Jim's style? 
Taxman: In a sense he e 


bodies the spirit of 
the band. Even in concert he is the one who 
moves around the most on stage. He has a 
definite garage style. 


st 
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This band from Tokyo is about to fly to Europe 


How about Taxman? 


Jim: E 
he's really good. But his best quality consists in 


Taxman is an extremely gifted 


hiding his skills and making it sound simple 
He's not a show off, but always puts his skills at 
the service of the band. 


Taxman, what about your “Bob Dylan connec 
tion"? 

Taxman: Haha! Well, I have naturally curly 
hair, which is quite unusual in Japan. Over the 


years I tried different hairstyles and eventually 


decided to do it like Bob Dylan who is one of 
my heroes. I like Jimi Hendrix too and one day 
while reading a book about Jimi, I found out 
that he too had styled his hair after Dylan whom 
he admired very much. That's when I realized 
there was а deep connection between Jimi, Bob 


and myself (everybody laughs) 


Marcy, you seem to be very quiet and in some 


respects remind me of the role Ringo Starr 


played with the Beatles. Do you 


gree 


Marcy: It’s true that by nature I don't like to be 


in the spotlight and rather enjoy staying being in 
the backround. The same thing applies to the 
band. Being the drummer allows me to contribute 
to our sound without having to step forward 
That’s a role I gladly leave to the other three guys. 
Then, of course, I have a closer relationship with 
Roy because we are the rhythm section, so there's 


this interplay going on between the two of us. 
going 


Speaki 


was everybody's role already established from 


ofthe chemistry between the band, 


the start? 
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Japanology 


Every Thursday 23:30. 


Delve deeper into Japanese lifestyles, 
traditions and culture with Peter Barakan. 


nhk.jp/nhkworld 


Roy: From the beginning, back in junior high, 
Jim expressed an interest in playing che guitar. 
As for me, [was into singing more than anything 
else, but because at the time it was only the 
three of us I had to play an instrument 
anyway and I chose the bass. So Marcy 
had no choice but to play the drums. 


Marcy: In other words, I didn’t choose 
п like them that 
much, They were imposed on 
me (everybody laughs). All in 
all they suit me well, as I said, 
because they allow me to stay in 
the ba really 


complain. 


the drums. I don't е 


ground, so I 


опг debut album in 2006 you 
ased eight records. How do 

you think your sound has changed 
through all these y 
Roy: As I said, in the b. 


about getting as close as possible to the 


ars? 


inning it was all 


music we loved. That influence is still there but 
I believe we have been able to slowly develop 
our own sound and create our own brand of 
rock 


time when I consciously wanted to sing like 


nd roll, Even my voice — (е 


wasa 


THE BAWDIES 


CULTURE Ж 


Ray Charles or Sam Cooke depending on the How was your Australian tour? 


song — but I have assimilated all these influences Коу: We have been there twice. The first time, 


to such an extent that I can finally be only my- іп 2007, we knew a Japanese punk band, Mach 
self Pelican, who were based in Melbourne. They 
knew the local scene very well and used 
y Japanese indie band who 
toured that country. Austra 
also had a hot garage scene 
so we thought they would 
welcome our brand of rock. 
and roll. Then one year later 
c invited to the Queens- 
cliff Music Festival. 


to help eve: 


THIS S M) STORY ia 


we we 


How docs it feel to play in front 
of different audiences? 


more like 


Roy: People in Asia 


our Japanese fans. It's just that 
they don't know us as well, so 
playing there takes us back to when we 
started in Japan. Kids in Australia just 
love to have fun. They are very open and 
have absolutely no prejudices, Rock music 
is pare of their culture and daily lives, and you 
neous in their 
we'll be able to 


This is your first European tour, but you have 


can feel it. They are very sponi 


already played abroad before, have approach to music. Hopeful 


2 Yes, we have been to Korea, Taiwan, Hong 
ind Australia. 


get the same kind of feedback in Europe. 
INTERVIEW BY JEAN DEROME 
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INTERVIEW Japan according to Barakan 


Hehas lived in Japan for over 40 years, and 
every week this Briton puts forward his 
views on his adopted country. 


na beautiful sunny afternoon in Tokyo 
О: metupin NHK offices close to the 

former Olympic stadium currently being 
demolished to make way for new facilities where 
most of the events of the 2020 Olympic Games 
will take place. Peter Barakan, presenter of the 
show Japanology, is waiting for us so he can share 
the story of his experiences in Japan that began 
over 40 years ago. This man, who has most notably 
helped build bridges between Europe and Japan 
in the field music, has avoided the phenomenon 
of becoming one of those foreigners who is dis- 
dainfully described as being "more Japanese than 
the Japanese”, He has maintained a critical distance 
from his country of adoption, allowing him to 
have a balanced view on the years he has spent 
there, 


When and why you first came to Japan such a 
long time ago ? 

Peter Barakan: It's 40 years ago now. It'sa strange 
story. The short answer is that a music publishing 
company was advertising for an Englishman to 
work in Tokyo, and I saw the ad because I was 
working in a record shop in London. The longer 
story goes back to the fact that I studied Japanese 
in college, and that is the weird part because there 
isn't a very good reason why I did it. I always get 
asked this and I suppose to start with Ihave always 
liked languages. I did Latin and Greek in school 
for seven years and enjoyed them. I mean they are 
dead languages — they are useless except for the 
fact that they help you understand your own lan- 
guage, not only English, but I think most European. 
languages. And I think I liked the puzzle aspect, 
especially of ancient Greek; it was like solving a 
puzzle sometimes. When I was trying to decide 
what to do after I finished school at the age of 17, 
I did not want to go out and work. Back in those 
days in England income tax was, I think, а minimum. 
of 30% and, on other hand, university education 
was free. It isn't any more, I'm sure you know. So 
I didn't have to feel guilty towards my parents for 
going to university for che wrong reasons, and I 
decided, “okay I'll do some kind of a language". I 
couldn't make up my mind, there wasn't one par- 
ticular thing I wanted to do. I thought that if I 
was going to study a language then I did not want. 
to do a regular European language, because you 
might as well just go and live in the country and 
learn it, so I thought Га do something that was a 
bit more ofa challenge. I was having conversations 
with friends and parents and everything, and 
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saying things like, "Oh no, not this one, oh no, 
not that one”, and one time Japanese came up in 
the conversation, and for no good reason I said 
“Hmm, that's interesting’. It's funny because I 
was speaking to somebody earlier today who is in 
‘America and started studying it for almost the 
same reason. Ies just “Oh, that's interesting”. So 1 
went to college and studied Japanese, and I knew 
nothing about the country and nothing about 
the language. Looking back on it, it seems like a 
really strange thing to do, but you know sometimes 
when you're 17 or 18 you do strange things. Then, 
after I got out of college, I didn't know what I 
wanted to do with my life. I didn't particularly 
intend on coming to Japan at the time, and music 
was the most important thing to me, so I wanted 
to work in something connected to music. The 
first job that came up was working in a record 
shop, so I did that for 9 months, and then this op- 
portunity came up to go to Tokyo. It came up 
pretty suddenly, out of the blue. And when they 
actually called me up to tell me "Yes, we want you 
to come", it was even more sudden because they 
wanted me to be here 10 days after they called. So 
Thad to get rid of all my stuff, or leave it at my 
mother’s house. 


Was that difficult for you? 
P. B. : all happened so quickly that no, it wasn’t 
difficult If I wasn't interested then I would not 
have applied in the first place. I had no idea how 
long I'd end up staying, I didn’t even think about 
it. Iwas still only 22 years old at the time, so it was 
like an adventure, and 40 years later — here Lam! 


Do you remember your first impression of being 
in Tokyo? 

P. B. : The very first impression was shock because 
L arrived on July Ist, which is the middle of the 
rainy season. It was pouring with rain. The sky 
was dark grey and I had never seen rain like that 
in my life, because in Europe, at least in those days 
anyway, you just didn't get rain like that. 


Even in England? 
P. В. : There is a lot of rain in England but not 
heavy, you know, real monsoon type rain. So in 
those days you didn’t have the covered walkway 
from the terminal to the plane; you had to go 
down some steps and get on a bus. This was still 
in the days of Haneda, long before they built 
Narita. think I got soaked in about a second Aat! 
Iewasabitofashock and the humidity, of course, 
was very, very high. But, okay, so somebody came 
to take me ro the office. Some of my first impressions 
were smells, because I think most countries have 
their own smells, and I remember going out for 


lunch the first day I arrived. I was taken to a soba 
restaurant and I remember the smell of shoyu 
mixed with dashi. It's a very distinctive smell and 
Thad never smelled anything like that in England 
before. Ie wasn't unpleasant, but it was just very 
strong. I remember feeling a little overpowered 
for the first time, for a little while. Other cooking 
smells that I did not find so pleasant were, for 
example, daikon. I've never liked the smell of 
daikon, in particular daikon oroshi — I have to 
get away from that. And oshinko as well, Japanese 
pickles. The smell of that is not something like. I 
can remember when you go into a department 
store, from the front entrance there are steps 
usually going down to the basement where they 
have all the food, and immediately you can smell 
the pickles, and I thought "Urrgh, I have got to 
get away from this”. So there were little kinds of 
small culture shocks. Perhaps not culture shocks, 
but small kinds of things. 


Smell shocks? 
P.B.: Yeah, smell shocks! But in general, it was 
alla big adventure. Everything was new, I mean I 
had studied the language, but it was very much a 
language course and we didn't really learn a lot 
about Japanese culture, We had read a book — I 
think it wasin the second year — called "Nihonjin 
по Ыкма”. There was a little bit in it about 
Japanese culture. I had read a little bit in an 
optional course in the third and fourth year when. 
1 did a little bit of sociology, but reading it in a 
book and experiencingit first hand isa totally dif- 
ferent thing, So it was all a big adventure to begin 
with, And it was interesting because I didn’t have 
too much knowledge. 1 also didn't have many 
preconceptions, and that made it much easier to 
adapt. If you have studied a lot and you do have 
preconceptions, maybe you don’t adapt so easily. 


Maybe. 


Perhaps it’s more of a shock? 
P. B. : Yeah. I remember though — this is in the 
summer of 1974, it was 40 years ago — it must 
have been probably the second week I was here, 
and I had one friend who lived here, a Japanese 
friend when I first came here, and I remember his 
sister took me out to Shinjuku. It was a weekend, 
it must have been a Sunday because it was hokosha. 
tengoku, when they close the roads down, and it 
must have been Shinjuku doori on a Sunday af- 
ternoon, and the sheer number of people in the 
street, that was a shock. Because, I think I knew 
vaguely that Tokyo was an enormous city with, 
you know, an incredible population, but to sce li- 
terally thousands and thousands of people filing 
the street — it wasa big street in Shinjuku — Lre- 


member that being a shock. I also remember 
getting lost in Shinjuku Station numerous times 
during my first year here, The idea of a railway 
station that big — there's nothing like that in 
London — with all the different lines running 
through it, Oh, and another thing... you're are 


going to have to stop me because. 


No, no itis very interesting, 
P. B. : Ticket machines! In 1974, I don't know 
about P: 


very primitive ticket machines in the stations. 


but in London there were some very, 


You had to put in the exact money, and almost 
nobody used them. Everybody went to the little 
ticker window and you queued up to get your 
ticket to go on the train, unless you had a pass. In 
Japan they had these rows of machines and you 
could put in whatever money and the change 
came out! It was so efficient and I was just blown 
away by this because probably... I'd imagine that 
England was not particularly backward, so I'm as 


suming that probably most of Europe was the 


same, And the banks, ofcourse, the ATM machines. 
I think chat maybe they had them, but I had never 
used one, but I came to Japan and they had them 
in all the banks in the mid 70s. I mean, I felt 
scared, I was intimidated by them! I didn't know 
how to use them, and for several years I didn’t use 
them. I'd go to the counter and get my money 
from the cashier. So in all kinds of ways it was very 


different 


But you liked 
P. B. : To begin with, I think I liked everything 
because it was all new and itwasalla new experience. 


But after about a year, after I got used to it, there 


were a lot of things that were frustrating as well, 
and for a little while I think the frustration 


the better of me, and for a while I think I toyed 
with the idea of leaving, In my second year I re 
member I wrote a letter to my mother explai 


the feelings I had. And she said “Hmm, hmm, I 
think I understand what you're saying, but you 
should remember that it’s not Japan that's cha 


but you”. 


You we 
P. B. 
"Hmm", 


flowed aw 


etting older? 
t was funny, because reading that I felt 


ind as soon as Î read that, all the frustration 


and I became a lot more neutral 


about it, 


So you accepted it? 
P. B.: 
Tokyoin particular, and perhaps Japan in general. 
Obviously you grow up in a completely different 
and I think childhood experiences count 
for an awful lot in life, 


mean, I still get frustrated with aspects of 


societ 


I don't think of myself as 


British so much, but I do think of myself very 


Peter Barakan in Inter FM studio in Tokyo. 


much asa Londoner though. And still have a lot 
of London in me, and I suppose 1 still have some 
kind of a British mentality as well. I understand. 
Japan, of course, and I like it in a lot of ways, but 
there are aspects of it chat I still don't really feel at 
home with. You know, some of the popular cul 


ture 


This experience ofbringing people together and 
dge of Japanese culture and Japanese 
y, is this something that you use now in 


yourknowle 


soci 


your work on Japanology? 


P. B. : Definitely, on the Japanology programme, 


yes. Becau 
Japanology have some kind of interest in Japan, 
whether that interest comes from an interest in 


I think that most people who watch 


traditional cultu 


r from manga, or whatever. 
Sothey know something about it, but the chances 
are that they don't know very much unless they 


have lived here or something. I always feel фаг 


my job is to make the material much more easily 
assimilated by the average non Japanese viewer of 
the programme. So obviously the people who are 
eating the shows, the NHK directors as they 
call thei 
call them, most of them arc not English speakers 


„ or producers as you would probably 


They only speak Japanese, and obviously they 
have only ever lived in Japan, so their approach to 
creating the material is very Japanese. Very often 
when they give me a script I will point out that 
‘Ok, you want me to ask this, but this question, 
or what I am trying to get at here, is something 
that only Japanese people would understand. If 
we want to get this across to the foreign viewers 
then we have to say something different, so how 
about if we do it this way?" A lot of that happens 
in the show, and I think that if you want to be ef- 
fective in creating television about Japan for a 
foreign audience then you have to have that 
element in there. Somebody has to translate the 
ideas sometimes. We have been doing this show 
for... it has changed format twice now, The original 
weekend Japanology programme started in 2003, 


so we have been going for twelve years now. 


And until now it has been a weekly show? 
P. B.: kly programme. I think they 
produce 40 shows a year. Which means, I think, 
that the last week in every month isa repeat ofso- 


It's aw 


mething that we did before. 
About the Japanology programme, what aspects 
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of Japanese culture and Japanese daily life do 
you think people outside Japan want to see? 

Р. B. : That isa really good question. I don't really 
have the answer to that. Quite a lot of people 
write to me through Facebook these days, and oc- 
casionally people come up with ideas for specific 
things they wane us to cover on Japanology. I had 
somebody that came up the other day with — 
what was it? — some kind of glassware I think. I 
can't quite remember, but if I go back and look 
on my computer it will be there. But it was some- 
thing really quite obscure, a particular type of Ja- 
panese glass production, But he said "you must 
do a show on this", Somebody else wanted us to 
do something on — was it swords? — I think Ja- 
panese swords. And you know, I think over the 
years a lot of people have started to pick up on Ja- 
panology — over the last 2 to 3 years. And it has 
been going much longer. I'm sure very few people 
were aware of the original programme, So we 
actually have covered a lot of these themes in the 
past, and we probably need to do them again — 
and I'm sure we will get around to doing them 


again, 


When you're working on Japanology, are you 
, or do you go outside 


P. B.: Well we go outside Tokyo on location 
quite often, bur almost always it's a day-trip. We 
go early in the morning and come back in the eve- 
ning, Once in a while, if it is summer and it is 
quite far, chen I might spend one night, but I 
never really have time to explore and spend time, 
and їп a lot of ways I think the real Japan is 
outside Tokyo. I mean, Tokyo is a bit like New 
Yorkin America. Sometimes it's almost like a dif- 
ferent country. 


So why didn't you call the programme "Tokyo- 
logy” rather than "Japanology"?t 

P. B. : (Laughs) Well, actually there is another 
programme called Tokyo Eye that I have seen. 
But no, we do cover other parts of Japan, but in 
order to really spend time there I would have to 
give up all of my other work to go and spend, like, 
a week in Shimane or something, Unfortunately 
it doesn't happen, but even when you go for a day 
you notice the difference. The people — when 
you are dealing with people or just coming into 
contact with the local people — it's so different 
from Tokyo. I mean, everybody is just so nice! I 
thinkanywhere in the world you go, when you go 
into the countryside people are much nicer. So it 
is not something that applies just to Japan, but it 
is something you notice. So when we went to 
places like, I don't know, Akita for example, — 
places that are fairly far out in the countryside — 
its like you're dealing with... not a different race 
of people, buta different type of people. 
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Japanology, the show hosted by Peter Barakan, is broadcast every Thursday in Europe on NHK World. 


. Japanol 


channel. To learn more : http://www3.nhk.or.jp/nhkworld/english/tv/japanologyplus/ 


Га like to speak about music because it is your 
passion. Music and Japanology. You havea pro- 
gramme and this programme is for a Japanese 
audience. But imagine, for example, that you 
have a music programme aimed at foreigners, 
to introduce Japanese music to them. 

P. B. : I would love to do it 


How would yon do it? 
P. B. + Well, in addition to the programme I do 
on NHK I also have a programme on Inter FM. 
And when Inter EM started in 1996 I actually 
had a show then and it was all in English, зо a lot 
of the English-speaking people in Tokyo used to 
listen to the programme. But you are talking about 
a worldwide programme? 


Yes, ofcourse. 

P. B. : Japan is the only developed country which 
doesn't have internet radio broadcasting outside 
the country, and this is just so stupid. And it's 
because the record companies in this country have 
this very blinkered world view, I suppose. They 
have this idea that "This is our music, you can't. 
have it’. You know, if they put it on the internet 
they think somebody is going to copy it. Come 
on guys, where have you been living for the last 20. 
years, you know? 


But how to change it? 
P. B. : And that's the problem. Japan has always 
been, what's the word... um, sensitive to foreign, 
outside pressure. Its very difficult to put pressure 
on people from inside the country. You can 
make a lot of noise and complain like I do, but 
nobody takes any notice. 1 have been thinking a 
lot recently about the 1960s pirate radio in 
Europe and it's very interesting. They did so- 


mething that was not actually illegal, but close 
to it — and it was so popular and so many 
millions of people listened to it that, indirectly, 
they were able to change things. It took maybe a 
couple of decades to really change things, but in 
the 1980s the media picture in Europe really 
changed dramatically. think it took something 
like that to wake people up. Perhaps it needs so- 
mething like that in Japan to wake people up, 
to make them change. 


Have you got some ideas? Maybe take a boat 
out around Japan? 
P. B. : (Laughs) Well, we don't even have to 
do that now. You can go on the internet through 
aserver in the UK, or in America, or somewhere 
else, and you can actually circumvent the law 
and do internet radio like that. 1 am actually 
looking into the possibility of doing something 
like that because it would be interesting as there 
are so many people coming to Japan in six years’ 
time for the Olympics, and the number of 
tourists who are coming anyway, I mean, it's 
on the rise now, increasing, People are interested, 
they do want to know. Japanology is great. 
‘There is a lot of other stuff that needs to be got 
out that Japanology can't do because it is just 
one show for 30 minutes a week, and it would 
be good to have a way to do that. As long as 
you're not doing it with music, you could do it 
anyway. The only problem is that if you are 
playing music, copyrighted music, then you 
have to circumvent the law. For just regular in- 
formation about Japan you could do it over the 
internet with podcasts, or whatever. I'm actually 
looking at all kinds of possibilities of doing so- 
mething like that. 

INTERVIEW BY ODAIRA NAMIHEI 


EATING & DRINKING 


RESTAURANT Ramen, a very tasty bite at Muga 


Ramen, ramen, ramen, ramen, ramen. 
Five choices of soup make for a tasty trip to 


Muga. 


he latest arrival on the growing London 
noodle bar scene is Muga. Situated in 
Panton Street, right by the Comedy 
‘Theatre and just off the Haymarket it is very 
well placed to cater for business-lunchers, tou- 
rists and theatregoers all of whom are often in 
quest of a quick bite 
Anda very tasty bite they will find. Muga full tide 
is Muy 
is Ramen, So what's different about what Muga 


Ramen Dining and Bar and its speciality 


offers diners? Chef Osamu Mizuno explains 
“Most ramen places just offer a soup based on 
tonkotsu = traditional pork bone broth. We offer 
five different soup options. We believe our cus- 
tomers will enjoy the unique flavour of cach of 
the choices on the menu. They are all quite dif- 
ferent and prepared here every day.” 

Customers can also order thick or thin ramen 


according to their taste but just ramen — no soba 
or udon are on offer here. So the soup the thing 
and I sampled three of them and can attest to 
the subtle differences in each. All start with the 
chef's own dashi, that elusive ingredient that all 
Japanese chefs strive to perfect during their 
careers 

Shio is seafood based with some salt added. It 
is served here with prawn oil which gives ita 
nice lift. Is simple and easy on the palette 
Tonkotsu is the most common ramen soup and 
is made from pork and chicken bone stock. The 
chef serves it with mayu = garlic oil — which 
gives the dish a real lif 

The Miso ramen soup contains three different 
kinds of miso in a smooth, thicker soup. The 
addition of 7 chilli grains gives it a real chilli 
hit. The other two which I didn't sample are 
Shoyu based on soy sauce and Yasai with stock 
derived from vegetables. 

So with all this ramen choice who would need 


to look further? Well the Muga menu is very 


tempting with many traditional appetizers like 
edamame, takoyaki and agedashi tofu but I was 
drawn to the chicken-stuffed lotus root Renkon 
Hasami-age which was delicious and the batter 
on the gyoza was light and the chicken filing 
very tasty. The Aburi Charshu Pork was outs- 
tanding with a surprising — and delightful — kick 
in the taste buds from the ginger added to the 
pork belly slices. 


Diners eat at counters which line the walls and 


surround the open kitchen where it’s a joy to 


watch the chefs at work. More formal tables and 
chairs for those who want to linger are provided 
downstairs where there is also a well-stocked bar 
— well the name is Ramen Dining and Bar. 
“There's an informative sake menu, some inno- 
vative cocktails and Muga could become an 


Mmmm MM 


those on their way 


| home from work or 
the evening's enter 
tainment 


Mike Raggett 


REFERENCE 
Muga Ramen Dining and Bar 
5 Panton Street London SWIY ADL 
Tel : 020 7930 508: 
Mon to Thu 12:00-14:30; 18:00-22:00 


Fri & Sat 12:00. 


00-24:00 Sunday Closed 


Bringing Characters 


“JAPAN 


& around the World 
www.facebook.com/charazoo 


4 Blenheim Street, 
Mayfair, London WIS 118 

Mon-Sat Lunch 12:00-14:30 
Dinner 18:00-22:30 
Lunch 12:00-15:00 
Dinner 18:00-21:30 
Tel: 020 7165 9506 

Email: info@nagomi.co.uk 
www.nagomi.co.uk 


Sun 
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TRADITIONAL Bon festival and 'Shojin' meals 


August: The annual midsummer event - 


“mukae-bi” and "okuri-l 


he Bon Festival could be interpreted as 

one of the most important national fes- 

tivals for the Japanese, after New Year's 
Day. This annual midsummer event із held to 
honour the spirits of deceased ancestors; it is 
believed in Japan that during this period, these 
spirits return to the world of the living 
During the evening of 13th August, the Japanese 
light up 'ogara' - linen, which is referred to as 
‘mukae-bi’, in their gardens, so the spirits can 
be guided back home without getting lost. They 
stay for the following two nights, until they 
return to the world of the dead on 16th, for 
which the families light up 'okuribi', which 
directly translates to: "re to send off the spirits 
"The famous 'gozan-no-okuribi in Kyoto is one 
example of this ritual of showing the way back 
There is a tradition in Japan during Bon Festival 


to place an offering of a 'shojin' meal before the 


Part of the 'shojin' meal at Tenryu-ji, Kyoto 


Gozan-no-okuribi, Kyoto 


tablet of the deceased - families eat the same 
meal also, 'Shojin’ meals originate from meals 
that were devised for the Buddhist monks, who 
were prohibited from taking lives. These consist 
of food cooked using vegetables and beans only; 
therefore, no meat or fish whatsoever. The ingre 

dients are carefully prepared by going through 
time-consuming processes, such as removal of 
astringent tastes, and boiling in water. The value 
is placed upon the visual beauty and harmony 
throughout the meal. 'Shojin' meal, is therefore 
thought of as the starting point of Japanese cui 

sine 

The Bon Festival period is a popular holiday 


season in Japan, though it is not classified as a 


national holiday. It is a rare opportunity for the 
Japanese to take days off, who usually have little 
time to spare. In recent times, the primary mea 
ning of Bon Festival is gradually getting forgot- 
ten, However, during this Festival, it is also a 
time for those who live and work in big cities 
to go back to their hometowns, to attend to their 
filial duties to their parents and the older rela 
tives. The Bon Festival is not only an event to 
hold memorial services for the dead, but it is 
also a festival for 'ikimitama’ - to treat the living 


seniors with the utmost courtesy. 


REFERENCE 


Japan Koinobori Association NAGASAKI RYO 


[www.-koinobori-nippon.jp/en 


Mon-Fri. 1 
Sat. 


"So Restaurant" and "So Sushi" 


Enjoy a delicious selection of 
Restaurant а sushi the highest quality Japanese food. 


3-4 Warwick Street, London W1B 5LS 


0-15:00 (Lunch) 17:30-23:00 (binner) 
12:00-23:00 (closed Sunday) 


tel. 020 7292 0767 www.sorestaurant.com 
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HOME COOKING 
ith Soy Sauce an 


4 Ginger 


then reheat. 


Serves 2 
3009 Chicken Brest 
509 Bamboo Shoots 
2 Medium Carrots 


Тор Sugar 


© Peel he carrots, cut into bite-sued pieces Cut bamboo shoots into bite-sized piecer 


Ө To cut ginger into fine strips, first peel the sn, then slice finely. Ple 4 slices on the chopping board then c 


О Add cive oil to a saucepan on medium heat. Sürdry chicken lightly until it turns white. 
О Add carrots, bamboo shoots and ginger, keep stirring for a minute, Add 

minutes with li on. Mix the ingredients every now and then to avoid burn 
and add mange tout. Keep the lid on and rest for at least 30 minutes, or ur 


YA FS 


Japanese Home Cooking with Vegetables 
6th August 2015 19:00 (120 minutes) 
Recipe by Akemi Yokoyama at Sozai 


Lovely hot or cold, it's a one-pot 
dish very simple to make. The com- 
bination of ginger and soy sauce is 
such an oriental delight. Don't be 
intimidated by the unusual ingre- 
dients, they are delicious and you 
сап find bamboo shoots in a tin at 
most large supermarkets. To make 
it perfect do take time at the end, 
the ingredients absorb the sauce 
while they cool down. If you want 
to eat it hot wait until it cools first, 


2 up Ole Oli 


A SPARKLING SAKE 
SENSATION 


z 
õ 
5 
в 
x 
EI 
$ 
Е 


400.2. 


TAJIMATEI 
020 7404 9665 


9-15 Leather Lane, London ECIN 7ST 
MON-FRI 12:00-14:30(L0) 18:00-22:00(LO) 


Japanese Fine Ramen Noodle & Sushi Bar 
ITTENBARI 


М Brewer Street, London VIF SUB 
16:020 7287 1318 


| OPEN: Mon-Sat 12h-23h San12h-22n 
a = 


i 
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Built іп the shape of a flying saucer, it was designed by Ishinomori Shotaro himself. 


ISHINOMAK! Faith in a rebirth 


Badly damaged by the tsunami in March 
2011, the city has high hopes with its 
manga museum, 


probably because of the earthquake of Spring 
2011. Last March Prince William came on 
an official visit to the ci 
and hope to the inhabitants, especially asthe city 


{ Fone has heard the name Ishinomaki, it's 


isin the process of being rebuilt and its citizens are 
trying to lead a normal life once again (See Zoom 


Japan no. 29). To achieve this courage and hope 
are essential. Recent plans for the development of 
the city harbour centred on manga as their main 
theme, and one is made aware of this on every street 
corner. The need for courage and hope 
to the first super-heroes across the archipelago after 
Vorld War Two, and the same motivation is visible 
today in Ishinomaki city 
The project originated in 1995 when the town 


council turned to Ishinomori Shotaro, who was 
pursuing his career in Tokyo as an influential man- 


gaka but who had grown up and spent his teens 


in a town close to Ishinomaki. The council was 
worried about the movement of people out of the 
city into the suburbs with the rise of out-of-town 


shopping centres, to the point that the city c 


became known as th 
The famous comic artist joined forces with the 
city to support the transformation of a strip of 
land in the Kyu. er into a "manga- 
island" with the aim of building a museum that 


would become the new heart of the city. This was 


Каті г 
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Koga Reso tor Zoom japan 


the first city renewal project in the country to be 
based around manga. 

Theventure encountered some challenges. At the 
time comics were considered to be a bad influence 
on children, and had not yet found a positive role 
to play in society. Without the support ofa popu. 
lation that disliked manga the city council was 
unable to release the necessary funds, and the pro: 


ject was yet further delayed with the death of Ishi- 
mself in 1998, 
Nevertheless, around a thousand citizens did not 


nomori h 


give up hope. They organized meetings and public 
action in support of the project, and within 3 
ndorsed by 2,500 
people across the country, including famous man 
gaka such as Satonaka Machiko, Monkey Punch, 
Yaguchi Takao and even Chiba Tetsuya, Addi 
tionally, the graphic artist Hara 


years, the movement had been 


akao, one of 


Ishimori's closest friends, took time to act as coor- 


dinator between Ishimori Productions, the com- 


pany representing the late mangaka's interests, 
and the future museum. He even ended up 
moving to Ishinomaki in order to Fulfil the wishes 
of his friend 

Thanks to their efforts the museum was completed 
in 2011, with the help of funding from che local 
council covering 5096 of che cost. The council 
entrusted the management of the museum to 
representatives of the local population who had 
been instrumental in supporting the process. A 


company called Machizukuri Manbo was set up, 


whose name literally means “the moon-fish crea 


юг 
of the city". We call ita company, but its members 
are shop keepers and volunteers. However, I believe 


we would be more efficient if we were managed 


P PROFILE 


ISHINOMORI SHOTARO is one of Japan's most 
famous mangaka. He was taught by Tezuka 
Osamu and created many characters 
throughout 1960s and 19705. Cyborg 009 is 
one of his best works and he was also the 
creator of Kamen Rider whose TV adventures. 
continue to captivate its young audience. 


bya public-private partnership. Our day to day 
experience makes this quite clear” explains Kimura 


Hitoshi, the general director of the museum. 


Built in the heart of Ishinomaki city and designed 
by Ishinomari Shotaro himself, the Mangattan 
onic. With its ast: 
mblinga flying sau- 


Museum is now considered. 


nishing architectural form res 
cer, the museum plays a uniting role that perfectly 
illustrates its importance. Its name was inspired 
by Mangattan Island- the strip of land on which 
it was built and whose shape it resembles. The 
two-storey museum brings the work of the artist 
to life with numerous installations. Ir all starts at 
Sendai railway station before you even reach Ishi- 
nomaki, where most people get off after travelling 
from Tokyo 


n the Shinkansen. People wait to 


Aficionados of the super-hero Kamen Rider will be delighted to discover how the character evolved. 


TRAVEL ӨӨ 


board trains that are decorated with heroes created 


by Ishinomori, and on arrival in Ishinomaki sta- 


tues of the characters from Cyborg 009 welcome 
travellers. The city itself is also full of characters 
conjured up by the great master and you'll notice 
them everywhere as you stroll around! When you 
reach the museum you'll meet Robocon and Pro- 


fessor Gantsu on the lawn, before discovering sta 


tues of Sea Jetter Kaito, Ishinomaki's new hero, 


first conceived by the Ishinomori himself but fle 


hed out by his successor Hayase Masato. You'll 
want to touch the fifty-odd handprints of famous 
manga artists that are etched into the wall that 
leads to the main entrance, At the end you can 
even shake Ishinomori's hand. On entering the 


museum you'll be warmly welcomed by the 


TORAYA 


Traditional Japanese Confectionery Tes Room 


35th anniversary 
Grand re-opening in mid June 2015 


10 rue Saint-Florentin 
75001 Paris, France 
Tel :+33 (0)1 42 60 13 00 
wuwwtoraya-group.co jp/paris/ 


www.kikurestaurant.eo.uk 


"The right ingredients are the 
soul of japanese cuisine. 
We take the greatest care every 
doy to serve the freshest and 
nest tasting Japanese food” 


Yoichi Hattori 
sushi head chef 


17 Half Moon St. Mayfair, 
London WIJ 7BE 
Tel: 0207 499 4208 
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TRAVEL 


At the Mangattan fans will be able to immerse themselves in the different worlds conjured up by Ishinomori 


museum team dressed up as characters from 


Cyborg 009. Before checking out the bokuju iteki 


shop, whose name comes from a 


nga created 
by theartist and his friends back in his junior high 
school years, you are led up a corridor displaying 


his intriguing life story. Further on there isa pro. 


jection room showing short movies by Ryujin. 
numa, or other original creations by Mangattan 
such as Sea Jetter Kaito, 

To reach the first floor you now have two options. 
You can follow the corridor lined with lying sau. 
cer shaped windows and admire Ishinomori'sori- 


ginal drawi 


along the way, or take the lift for 
a big surprise! No spoilers — you need to see for 
yourself. The first floor is captivating, as one sec 

tion is dedicated to temporary exhibitions фас 
are renewed four times a year. For each season 
there's a new creative project on display, involving 
different well known comic artists, and the theme 
is different every time. It's just as likely that regio- 
nal food specialities will be showcased as the col- 


Cyborg 009 keeps watch over the city of Ishinomaki. laboration between Kamen Rider and Ultraman, 


or maybe the work of an American artist who has 
worked for Disney Studios. 

Another section is dedicated to the world of cha- 
racters imagined by Ishinomori, starting with 
Cyborg 009-a world with universal appeal that 
will make adults feel nostalgic and children 
dream. Further on a unique room gathers toge- 
therall the different generations of Kamen Rider. 
Then its che turn of the world of jidai-geki: Kikai- 
der, Sarutobi Ecchan and Hotel, all presented in 
different ways. You're advised to plan for enough 


time to check out all the details, The second floor 
hosts a multimedia library, an education room 
and a cafeteria. You are free to read or look at the 
manga and anime available, but that's not all. You 
can also have some fun together, or breathe life 
into your sketches in the "Anime ni shiyo" (Let's 
make our own anime) studio too. While in the 
library don't miss out on an amazing collection. 
of signed dedications donated by an impressive 


number of mangaka, Written on shikishi (card- 


board paper, ofte 


in the shape of a square, for 


writing messages), they were 
cum when it was opened in 2001, and 


ent to the Mangat- 
tan mu: 


then again in 2012 when it reopened after the 
March 2011 earthquake. 
When your visit draws to a close consider buying 


some souvenirs from the shop located on the 
ground floor. Your contribution will help the 
nd bring 
smiles to the people of Ishinomaki, who need all 


Mangattan Museum continue its work 


the support they can get 
Koca Ritsuko 


HOW TO GET THERE 


take the Shinkansen from either 
Tokyo Station or Ueno Station, to Sendai 
Station. It will take an hour and a half. 
Change to the Senseki or Senseki-Tohoku line 
that will take you to Ishinomaki in an hour. 
Mangattan is 20 minutes away from the 
station. Open from 9am to 6pm. Entry costs 
800 yen. 

Closed every third Tuesday (from March to 
November), then every Tuesday from 
December to February. 


Sco experience шарап, 


With 39 years of experience, Shinjuku Jopanese Language Institute provides a unique 
learning experience via the Ezoe Method. We are officially regconized by the Jopanese 
Ministry of Education (MEXT). 


Shirjuks Japanese Language Instituts 
jmu зго 1975@зла acp 

т +8110)3:5273.0044 

9 2-67 Takadanctaba Shinjuku-ku, Tokyo 


| fuae НН Ж ERE: 
Shinjuku Japanese Language Institute 


ac.jp'english 


OFF TO JAPAN? 
Contact the Japan experts for 
all your travel needs 


020 7766 5267 
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NIHONGO 


LANGUAGE Omoshiroi yo NIHONGO! 


Welcome once again, to the fascinating world 


of the Japanese language. 


n everyday life Japanese love to abbreviate 
words and phrases. However this can be 


confusing at times 


This month's Japanese phrases. 
DS 


isa shortened form of H F- 
shi shogakusei" (meaning a primary school boy) 
but only refers to a particular type of student. 
It is mainly used in the fashion industry to refer 
to very stylish and fashion concious primary 
school boys. Under the school system in Japan, 
a DS will be aged 6 from 12, and the number 
of DS boys is rapidly increasing, so many fash- 
ion shops especially for primary school aged 


children have now opened there 


Please don't mistake this with the Nintendo 
DS - you won't find any games in a DS fashion 


shop! 


Js 
JS is a shortened form of УК fv 


shõgakusei” and is the female version of a DS. 


"joshi 


‘These are very cute and fashionable primary 


school girls who can shop for JS fashion in their 
own section at the types of shops mentioned 


above. 


Example sentences: 
STF 7 Ко сй KERR 
EF V5 BRED 24 


(75 burando tte kakareta kókoku mitakedo, dö iu 


imi na no?) 
1 saw an advertisement for a “/S brand”, but 
what does that mean?" 

Ф 115737 FEI, aru? 
7)—cA2954—tUhWo72»VFo- 


(IS burando to wa, joshi shogakusei уд no 
raburii de suiito na fuku no burando no koto 
nibii.) 

“A "JS brand" is a lovely and sweet brand for 


primary school girls." 


CEST > 


JAPAN AIRLINES 


SPABTA 


ABTA No. W9398 


Jaltour 


\ ited T 


You can download 


020 7850 4409 


Quote STO7DZ when booking 


3 £200 off per person 


on all our Semi-Escorted & Independent package tours as featured in our brochui 


brochure from our website or call us to order a copy. 


jaltour@ectuk.com 


www.jaltour.co.uk 
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NHK 
WORLD 


Chef Rika Yukimasa introduces simple recipes 
and technigues for Japanese cuisine, 


Available in the UK on: 


f Also available via streaming 
E D | m 
TVPlayer 
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